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vitality and meaning. Carlyle and Mr. Ruskin, with
many others, declare democracy impossible, because
such a spirit cannot emanate from the rude people. If
this is true, then moral government is impossible. Mr.
Ruskin is misled in his notions of democracy by as-
signing undue stress and validity to certain emphatic
phrases which crude revolutionary experiments evoke.
Democracy, as he would see it, is the assertion of abso-
lute equality, and the negation of all reverence. This in
effect constitutes his moral indictment. It is true that
there have been and still are advocates of democracy
against whom these charges hold good. But neither of
them applies to the more rational modern conception
of a democracy with representative institutions. Irre-
verence is not essential to the democrat, as Mr. Ruskin
insists. It is, indeed, true that the canine fidelity, the
absolute servility, and unintelligent obedience which Mr.
Ruskin not uncommonly requires, is utterly alien from
the spirit of democracy. But it is also alien from
morality, which, in order to deserve its name, must be
a "perfect freedom/' a voluntary, rational service. It
is the curious survival of an ascetic feeling of self-re-
nunciation in conjunction with an admiration of those
" strange ideas " of autocracy, which here obfuscates the
clear moral vision of Mr. Ruskin. The reverence of one
who understands, though he may not possess, the supe-
rior qualities of one set in authority over him, is some-
thing better than mere canine worship. This reverence,
this enlightened appreciation of the character of others,
is not inconsistent with democracy: it is, we must in-
sist, the necessary moral support of it, and the educa-
tion of rational democracy is vital and effective just in so
far as it is calculated to evoke and sustain this sentiment.eligious policy, and of a
